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Birth Control in Four Areas 


The problem of adjusting available resources and popu- 
lation growth as a means of promoting desirable moral 
and social ends and avoiding such social evils as famine, 
infanticide, and disease is one which faces the whole of 
Asia and most of Africa and Latin America in varying 
degrees of urgency. In this article note is taken of the 
kind of solutions now being sought to this problem in 
four overcrowded sections of the world—Puerto Rico, 
Egypt, Japan, and India. These are representative of vari- 
ous areas of the world where the problem persists and also 
of differing religious beliefs of the world. 


Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico, like many of the other areas of Latin 
America, is often called overpopulated. The death rate has 
fallen from 21.1 per thousand of population in 1932-1934 
to a present 7.6, while the birth rate has fallen at a less 
steep rate from 40.6 in the period 1931-1934 to 35.0 in 
1954. It has a net rate of increase of 27.4 people per 
thousand per year compared with the United States rate 
of 13.7. The population of Puerto Rico is therefore in- 
creasing twice as fast as that of the United States. In 
Puerto Rico, as elsewhere, the Roman Catholic Church 
declines to sanction the use of contraceptives. 

“...1f the population density of the United States were 
that of Puerto Rico,” Robert L. Heilbroner recently re- 
marked in a pamphlet, This Growing IWorld (New York, 
Public Affairs Committee, 1956), “we should have two 
billion people compressed within our shores and our sar- 
dine-can economy would be expanding at the rate of an- 
other billion within two generations.” In spite of the 
opposition of the Roman Catholic Church in Puerto Rico 
and without the explicit permission of government, sterili- 
zation as a means of controlling fertility is widely prac- 
ticed. According to a recent interview with P. Kk. Whelp- 
ton, director of The Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems at the University of Miami, Ohio 
(“Too Many People in the World?”, U. S. News and 
World Report, Washington, July 13, 1956), sterilization 
**. . is usually done by an operation performed on women 
while they are in the hospital after childbirth.” According 
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to Mr. Whelpton and others, the operation is legal and 
many Puerto Rican women want it. It is performed by 
consent of the doctors with at least the acquiescence of 
the husband. 


Egypt 

Egypt is the most critically overpopulated region of 
Africa. It is also a country of vast economic and social 
problems which call for constructive solutions. The vast 
majority of Egyptians live in squalid misery along the 
course of the Nile. The population is about 24,000,000 
persons; that is, writes Mr. Whelpton, “... about 1,600 
persons per square mile if you don’t count the desert.” 
There are no definite religious restrictions in Islam against 
the practice of birth control. 

Mr. Whelpton reports that the Egyptian Government 
“. .. Set up a population commission two or three years 
ago which decided that studies should be made, but these 
have hardly been started yet.” Some work with family 
planning clinics has been undertaken, however. The Egyp- 
tian birth rate has remained high and fairly constant over 
the period 1920-1951 ranging from a low of 41.2 to a 
high of 44.8 per thousand of population while death rates 
have fallen in the same period from 25.7 to 19.3 per thou- 
sand, This produces a rate of growth which is nearly 
twice as rapid as that of the United States and which is 
bound to drain greatly from any significant improvements 
made in the economic sphere. 


Japan 


Japan is a country of the world that is regarded as dan- 
gerously overpopulated. Over the past five years, the 
population has risen about one million yearly and will 
shortly reach 90,000,000. The tendency is for the increas- 
ing agricultural population of Japan, as in other countries 
with similar problems, to migrate to the cities and towns. 
The population of urban Japan is therefore rising rapidly. 
According to a recent article in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly by Hessell Tiltman (‘‘Japan at ‘Explosion Point’ ” 
—August 2, 1956), “. . . the population of Tokio (one of 
the five Japanese cities with over a million in population) 
increased by 1,759,000 in the past five years and is now 
above eight millions—9 per cent of the country’s total 
population; it has a density of one person for every 120 
square yards.” 

By 1948 the population problem had become so acute 
that the Japanese Government adopted the Eugenic Pro- 
tection Law which completely reversed the official Jap- 
anese attitude toward fertility and population growth. 
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Shortly after World War II, according to Mr. Whelpton, 
“a huge ‘black market’ in abortions had developed . . . with 
a lot of damage to the health and lives of the women who 
were involved.” The Government “. . . decided that abor- 
tion was being practiced on such a large scale in spite of 
the laws against it that it would be very difficult if not 
impossible to bring it under control, and the more helpful 
thing to do was to make it legal under certain conditions 
so that the abortions would be performed by competent 
doctors with little or no damage to the women who were 
having the abortions.” 

This was done by the Eugenics Protection Law which, 
J. O. Hertzler says in his book The Crisis in World Popu- 
lation (reviewed below), “. . . extended the grounds for 
sterilization and abortion considerably beyond those al- 
lowed by the Act of 1940 (which permitted abortions only 
in case of hereditary defect or to save the life of the 
mother). The 1948 law permitted an abortion to be per- 
formed if the pregnancy could “seriously injure the health 
of the mother owing to physical or economic conditions.” 
The Diet of 1949 amended the law to allow for the ex- 
tension of birth control information which brought about 
an increase in birth control propaganda. Further progress 
was made in 1952 by the extension of “. . . the discretion- 
ary power of physicians in the matter of abortions... 
and provision was made for the training of midwives, so- 
cial workers, and nurses in contraceptive techniques,” re- 
ports Mr. Hertzler. 

The “dangerous and inhuman” method of abortion 
which is now widespread in Japan will be replaced gradu- 
ally by “hygienic contraceptive techniques” and these tech- 
niques “. . . will meet with little opposition, since almost 
no Japanese religious groups aré opposed to birth con- 
trol,” writes Margaret Sanger, pioneer advocate of birth 
control and president of the International Planned Parent- 
hood Federation, in the July, 1956, Reader’s Digest, Pleas- 
antville, N. Y., “Asia Discovers Birth Control.” It is esti- 
mated by an official of the Population Problems Institute 
in Japan that “. . . registered and unregistered (illegal) 
induced abortions now total at least 1,500,000 a year, com- 
pared with 1,700,000 live births,” according to the Man- 
chester Guardian report by Mr. Tiltman. A means of cut- 
ting down on this stern and regrettable policy might be 
found in the recommendations of the Ministry of Health 
and Welfare to the Japanese Government cited by Mar- 
garet Sanger “. . . that the official health services provide 
birth control facilities ; that medical schools include family 
planning in their curriculum; that doctors called upon to 
induce an abortion be required to give the women infor- 
mation about birth control for the future; and that na- 
tional wage and taxation policies should avoid ‘encouraging 
large families’.” 

Thus Japan has moved boldly to stem the tide of illegal 
and dangerous abortions, has controlled the use of abor- 
tions, and has moved toward a policy of education and 
family planning as a means of avoiding abortions and im- 
proving the health, happiness and general welfare of its 
citizens. According to Mr. Tiltman Japan estimates “. .. a 
population numbering 100,000,000 by 1970 and a levelling- 
off at about 107,000,000 by 1990-5 . . .” assuming that the 
birth rate, which has declined from 34.3 in 1947 to 20.1 


in 1954, continues to decline. 
India 


Teeming India, whose 380,000,000 people are expand- 
ing at the rate of 5 million yearly, has taken the most 


significant steps of all the overcrowded nations in con- 
trolling population growth. There is no religious prohibi- 
tion against fertility control in the Indian religious tradi- 
tion, but one of the reasons why large families have been 
highly valued stems from the necessity for the dead father 
to have memorial rites performed by the remaining son 
as a means of advancing the father in the life-after-death 
status. In India, it has been the experience that to have 
one son survive the father it was necessary to have four 
sons born. With the advance of health programs and the 
resultant decline in death rates this is less true at present. 

As early as 1951 under the First Five Year Plan, the 
Government gave recognition to the problem of population 
control as one very important and interrelated aspect of 
economic and social advance. It set up under the category 
of health services a family limitation program which in 
Mr. Hertzler’s words provided “. . . for government hos- 
pitals and health centers for advice on methods of family 
limitation ; field experiments to determine the suitability, 
acceptability, and effectiveness of different methods of 
family planning in various sections of the population ; the 
development of suitable procedures for educating the 
people in family planning methods; and the collection of 
information on reproductive patterns and on attitudes and 
motivations affecting the size of the family. Under this 
program, the Government set up, according to Margaret 
Sanger, “‘more than 165 clinics or family-planning centers 
. . . and several hundred centers under army auspices.” 
Under the First Five Year Plan great hopes were placed 
on introducing the “rhythm method” of birth control and 
its introduction was accompanied by a tremendous Madi- 
son Avenue-style publicity campaign involving the use of 
all available media. The rhythm method, in the words of 
an Indian Government information officer, has been 
“frankly a failure.” 

Much has been done, however, and the Government in 
announcing the Second Five Year Plan provided for the 
establishment of about 2,100 rural maternal child health 
centers where information on birth control will be pro- 
vided. There will also be established over the next five 
years about 300 urban and 2,000 rural clinics. The money 
spent under the First Five Year Plan directly on birth 
control projects amounted to $1,350,000. The Second Plan 
calls for the expenditure of about $8,000,000. 

The Second Five Year Plan, a draft outline issued by 
the Planning Committee of the Government of India last 
February, includes grants to state governinents, local au- 
thorities and voluntary organizations for operating family 
planning clinics; personnel will be trained to give advice 
on birth control and instruct on population problems. Re- 
search in human fertility and the means of regulating it 
will be continued and “demographic research, including 
the study of inter-relationships between social, economic 
and population changes, reproductive patterns and atti- 
tudes and motivations affecting the size of family, and 
suitable procedures for the rapid education of the people” 
will be carried forward. 

Three research projects undertaken by the Government 
of India in conjunction with private organizations were 
recently reported by Margaret Snyder, executive secre- 
tary of the Dickinson Research Memorial, the research 
agency of the Planned Parenthood Federation of Amer- 
ica, New York. 

It had long been known that certain hill tribes in India 
had a remarkably constant birth rate and that it was due 
to their discovery and use of a plant growing in their 
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locale which produced a substance that reduced fertility. 
Anthropologists visited the tribes and through investiga- 
tion discovered the identity of the plant. Investigation of 
its properties is now being carried out. 

The Ludhiana Christian Medical College, located in 
Punjab, is supported with funds and personnel from all 
sections of the English-speaking world. This missionary 
institution in cooperation with the School of Public Heaith 
of Harvard University and the Government of India is 
undertaking what is known as the India-Harvard-Ludchi- 
ana Population Study. Selected groups of villages are be- 
ing studied to learn the effects of economic, natural, and 
social resources on population growth and to determine 
the effect of providing women of child-bearing age with 
birth-control information in this milieu. 

Research in the methods discovered in ancient Indian 
sacred writings advocating the use of peas as a means of 
controlling reproduction among certain groups of Hindu 
women has had practical results. According to an article 
by S. N. Sanyal in International Medical Abstracts and 
Review's, November, 1954, an Indian scientist isolated a 
compound of the ordinary field pea—m-Xylohydroquinone 
—which in experimental stages is proving effective in re- 
ducing birth rates. Dr. S. Ghosh, superintendent of Bal- 
deodas Maternity Hospital, carried on an experiment in- 
volving 293 women known to have been fertile using a 
pill prepared from garden peas. The result was that there 
was a reduction over a one-year period of the existing 
pregnancy rate from 62 to 31, or 50 per cent. The effec- 
tiveness of this “birth pill” is still under study and the 
results are not yet scientifically established, however. An 
interesting demographic confirmation of the use of the 
pea in restricting population growth comes from Tibet 
which has had a stable population for the last 200 years. 
The principal diet of the Tibetans is thugpa, a soup made 
from one part barley and three parts of ripe and dried 
peas, plus meat, and champa, a dried powder made of one 
part barley and three parts of scorched and dried peas. 
These two cereals are the only ones cultivated in Tibet. 
It seems highly probable that the persistent and continual 
use of the pea accounts for the steady limitation of popu- 
lation. 

The advantage of a successful use of the pea in making 
a pill that controls birth would be that it would be uni- 
versally acceptable to people of diverse intellectual and 
educational levels. It would be easy to administer and 
would have only a temporary effect. Use of it is not op- 
posed on the ground that it would induce abortions. Of 
equal importance, it is cheap and easy to prepare. 

Thus there is a prospect that India may, in the near 
future, slow up the increase of population and stabilize it 
at a figure which is in harmony with the potentialities of 
her national economy—at about 450,000,000 people. On 
a broader scale, it is believed that the ordinary garden pea, 
or something else found in nature, may provide what many 
Asians are diligently searching for and consider absolutely 
necessary—a birth control method that conforms to the 
particular needs of Asians and which is inexpensive and 
easy to use. 


Sociologist on Population Pressures 


A sociological examination of the great population in- 
creases during recent decades is presented by J. O. Hertz- 
ler, professor of sociology at the University of Nebraska, 
in a book, The Crisis in World Population (Lincoln, Uni- 
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special reference to the so-called underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 

At the present time, the rate of population growth is 
highest in the history of the world. “At the 1953 rate of 
increase of about 1.2 per cent per year, the world’s popu- 
lation will double in about 58 years, other factors permit- 
ting, and the same old earth will have on it five billion 
human beings instead of the present two and a half bil- 
lion.” 

A table of figures showing world population increase 
indicates that the population of the world has increased 
from some 545 million to 2.4 billion during the period 
1650-1950—an increase of 440 per cent. Most of this 
increase has come in the past hundred years, Mr. Hertzler 
indicates. This increase has not been uniform for each 
continent. During the last 300 years, the population of 
Africa increased only 98 per cent; the increase in Asia 
was 400 per cent and “. . . the increase of Europe and 
among peoples of European descent overseas has been tre- 
mendous,” amounting to about 645 per cent. 

This large increase in population is caused mainly by 
the downward trend in the world of death rates, which 
are declining more rapidly than are birth rates. While 
modernization of nations is the cause for the decline of 
death rates, it does not produce a correspondingly steep 
drop in birth rates. Mr. Hertzler says “. . . the decline of 
the birth rate comes so slowly because, unlike the decline 
of the death rate, which is occasioned mainly by external 
actions and agencies, the fall of the birth rate involves not 
only a host of external changes, but also subtle inner 
changes in the culture as a whole and in the actual and 
potential parents.” 

“The modernization process has not proceeded uni- 
formly or at the same rate among all peoples.” The great 
bulk of people are not modernized, some are in an inter- 
mediate state of modernization, and still others are typical 
modernized societies. Birth rates correspond to these 
broad stages of development, Mr. Hertzler says. “In most 
instances low birth rates and low death rates are related 
to abundant available resources, efficient labor, abundant 
capital equipment, adequate communication and _ trans- 
portation, adequate, balanced nutrition, adequate housing, 
far-reaching social organization, high level of literacy and 
education, high levels and standards of living, and among 
most of the peoples who have achieved these low rates, 
to democratic, individualistic, and secular ways of life.” 
On the other hand, high birth rates and high death rates 
are associated largely with the opposite set of conditions. 

Among 80 per cent of the world’s population there is 
no appreciable control over fertility, while the control over 
mortality is increasing and “. . . is producing great and 
accelerated population expansion.” The results of popula- 
tion pressure on the land creates “danger spots” for world 
peace. According to Mr. Hertzler, these are in “. . . most 
of Africa, especially and immediately Egypt; most of the 
Caribbean region, especially Mexico, Puerto Rico and 
Haiti; and most of the rest of Latin America. But worst 
of the danger spots is Asia, with over half of the popula- 
tion of the earth living far below the acceptable standards 
of the modern world.” 

These danger spots can be liquidated by pursuing “two 
major, reciprocally related objectives . . . to raise the 
standard of living and to develop . . . a state of physical 
adequacy for these peoples” and “. . . that of getting popu- 
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lation increase under control, especially by reducing fer- 
tility.” 

*... Approximately three-fourths of the world’s people 
are undernourished in that they fall short quantitatively 
of that tolerable level of subsistence . . . of 2750 calories 
per person per day.” VProductivity can increase only up 
to a certain point, the author says, because “the earth is 
finite, and its agricultural land is limited quantitatively 
and qualitatively, All extensions of agricultural land will 
be to poorer land,” and “almost everything that must be 
done will be more expensive than present processes.” Mr. 
Hertzler adds: “Ironically, the peoples of the earth in 
greatest need of these additional food supplies are least 
able to carry on most of the processes and least able to 
shoulder the costs.” 

After reviewing the difficulty of migration by people to 
sources of food, Mr. Hertzler discusses what he considers 
the best way of restoring the balance between world popu- 
lation on the one side and world resources, technological 
capacities and industrial facilities on the other; namely, 
world fertility reduction. 

Throughout history there have been two main forces 
operating on population growth. These are the restrictive 
and expansive practices of man. The restrictive practices, 
Mr. Hertzler tells us, include “, . . mutilations of the geni- 
tal organs . . . taboos on sexual intercourse . . . and crude, 
though sometimes fairly effective, efforts at contracep- 
tion.” Other methods applying to the period after concep- 
tion or after birth include *. . . abortion, infanticide, and 
the killing and abandoning of the aged, the crippled and 
the sick.” In the present day, abortion is widely practiced, 
and contraception has achieved increasing vogue.” 
Infanticide, Mr. Hertzler writes, ‘seems to be rather wide- 
ly resorted to among some of the over-populated peoples.” 

Expansionist policies with regard to population have 
been advocated by political and military leaders. Religious 
bodies, Mr. Hertzler states, have encouraged expanding 
population in order to increase adherents. “Religious sup- 
port has undergirded pro-natalisim with presumed spiritual 
and ethical sanctions.” 

Although birth control has many obvious advantages of 
a humane nature, it has been attacked as “unnatural,” 
“unsocial and antisocial,” and “immoral.” Mr. Hertzler 
says that if birth control is “unnatural,” “then the direct 
and effective techniques that medical science has developed 
for controlling epidemics, plagues and diseases . . . are 
also ‘unnatural’.” To those who argue that it is “unsocial 
and antisocial” and express fear “that a general knowledge 
of contraception would lead to ‘race suicide,’ ” Mr. Hertz- 
ler replies: “to approve it or practice it is in no sense a 
revolt against parenthood; in fact, since it gives control 
over conception, it becomes an expression of fine parent- 
hood—the instrument of parents who love children, who 
have the number they want, and who nurture them ac- 
cording to the needs and values and conditions of their 
community.” 

To those who argue that birth control is “immoral,” Mr. 
Hertzler responds: “But we have seen that too many 
people for resources . . . means relative degradation and 
misery ; it means large-scale, though indirect, murder for 
many. Can modern methods whereby man has the means 
of avoiding or ameliorating such conditions as malnutri- 
tion, starvation, famine, and endemic disease really be 
considered ‘immoral’ ?” 


This informative and somewhat controversial book con- 
siders many important aspects of the problem of popula- 
tion pressure on the land. It is well-documented and con- 
tains extensive bibliographies at the end of each chapter. 
New material gathered from many sources is brought to- 
gether and interpreted by Mr. Hertzler. This book pro- 
vides some thoughtful material which is germane to under- 
standing some of the complex problems in international 
affairs relating to the underdeveloped areas of the world. 


New Missionary Directory 


Organizations and individuals involved in or concerned 
with the work of the North American foreign missionary 
agencies will welcome the revised Directory of Foreign 
Missionary Agencies in North America issued recently by 
the Missionary Research Library (3041 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. $1.50). 

This useful reference work supplies the name, address, 
chief officers, foreign mission fields, number of mission- 
aries, income and overseas appropriations, name of peri- 
odical and affiliation, if any, with major missionary associ- 
ations for some two hundred denominational and non- 
denominational sending boards and societies located in 
Canada and the United States. Roman Catholic agencies 
are not given. 

The Directory also supplies similar information for 
American boards of missionary educational institutions and 
college associations and lists non-sending missionary agen- 
cies providing specialized services including a brief de- 
scription of the work of each. A listing of supporting, 
fund-raising and fund-transmitting agencies, including 
pertinent descriptive statements, and of associations of 
missionary agencies completes the Directory. 


1818 H Street, Washington, D. C. 


A popular and interesting treatment of the role of the 
World Bank, located in Washington, as a provider of 
loans for improving the economies of various nations and 
what this means in human terms is found in Robert Heil- 
broner’s This Growing World—Economic Development 
and the World Bank (New York 16, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East 38th St., 1956. 25 cents). 

A colorful journey to Ciudad del Carmen, in Mexico, 
to appreciate the effects of a World Bank loan for the 
installing of power generators and how this innovation 
changed the lives and economy of the people shows how 
effective financial “pump priming” can be to loosen eco- 
nomic “log jams” existing in underdeveloped countries. 
The Bank, which makes loans throughout the world, is 
truly a world bank; “fifty-eight nations are its stockhold- 
ers and owners ; and while its president and vice-president 
are Americans, its secretary is a Canadian, its director of 
technical operations a Dutchman, its economic director a 
Frenchman, and among its 500 employes are found 37 
nationalities.” 

The business of the World Bank “is the financing of a 
revolution—a revolution fought with tractors and tech- 
niques rather than with tanks and TNT ...,” Mr. Heil- 
broner writes. In describing what this “revolution” is, 
its effect on national economies and on the lives of people 
and the role of the World Bank in this human drama, 
Mr. Heilbroner has provided something informative and 
pleasing to read. 
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